Intervening decades sometimes fail to diminish, the accuteness with 



which then seemingly unimportant details are recalled. At precisely noon on 
Wednesday June 6 (?) 1956, I was in our Dodge truck crossing the trolley tracks on 
H St., nw., in Washington, where Connecticut Avenue (which at that point to 
strangers would seem to be 17th, St.) becomes feckson Place on the south side 
of H, T^is seems to be confusing and it is. I’fhat appears to be the same street 
has three different names in the span of a single and rather short city block. 

^t is not, however, as confusing as the ensuing events were in our lives, and it 
is from these events that this particular moment is so indelibly preser'oed in 
my mind. 

Idx had just left **ohn Priest, a customer and sn expert in the 
International Cooperation Administration on the fourth floor of the old Rochambeau 
Building, a former apartment house commandeered by the government for office space. 
It is but a block from the \7hite D^use and would, with its subsequent demolition 
in favor of a more modern of. ice structure, have passed into history quietly 
and gracefully, carrying with it the memories of a glittering social past, had it 
not been for the resolute opposition of a millionaire Republican Congressman from 



Massachussetts. ^e was the Honorable 



Tinkham, scien of a famous 




family, whose pointed and carefully barbered red beard had for years been the 
dismay of the most man-killing of the denizens of Africa’s jimgle depths when 
he made his annual safaris. Congressman Tinkham, iike so many of his less 



spectacular looking successors, was fimly rooted in the past. And the past to him 
was the major pert of his lifetime in that penthouse whose walls, moraculously, 
had for so many hears borne the weight of countless lion, tiger and ohetah head, 
elephant tucks, leopard skins and only he and the marshalls of the court who 



ultimately and unceremoniously heaved him out in a final glorious and uniquely 



photogenic end to his loud and prolonged last stand. 

At precisely the moment the front wheels of the truck bumped over 
the first of the track, all of Washingtons thousands upon thousands of dollars 



worth of air-raid sirens let loose at exactly the same fraction of a second. 



shrieking and wailing a taemenduous has ear-sliptting and stomach-quaking 
heraldry of a mid-twentieth century fantasy respected by the most learned of 



savants, the mock-civil-defense evacuation of %shington. 

Immediately this awesome racket was let loose upom the suspecting but 
nonetheless terrified innocent people of Washington, a monster procession of 



large and expensive limousines began a mad rush from wherever they were ^ 
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garaged to the main entrances of all the iijportant government hnildings in the 



city which, fortunately, were concentrated in the down-town area, thus protecting 
residents of almost all the outlying areas from their impetuous defiance of allt 
the laws of traffic and a goodly numner of those of nature. 

Simultaneously from the six heliports ringing the Capital, there rose 



like a swarm of amplified locusts the nosis ni noisiest of man’s assaults upon 
the organs of hearing an equilibrium that characterize his abuse of science in 
the name of technology, a veritable cloud of helicopters. 

Helicopters, limousines and &od and the ‘^ivil -^efense Administrator 
alone know what other be vehicles thereupon rushed helter-skej-ter, willy-nilly. 



in a wild accelleration, scurrying precipituously away - in every direction but 



awav -in what the 4ir S’oree with eosmendabke understatement calls a "scramble”, 
as though the devil himself were bretahing his flire down the necks of their 
precious sictgffispassengers, the most indespensible o the thousands of Washington’s 
indespensible bureaucrats of most exalted statiion, the very perfection of iice 



governmental royalty, not the elite, but the vream of the elite. 

Lest readers of a later decade wonder if Alice ted brought her 
Wonderland to Washington, I hasten tomassure them this was, in fact, the case. 
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reputedly 

eminent, learned and st astute gentlemen wtio controlled the 

destiny of the coiintry hence the world* with all the wisdom of the Mad Hatter, 

called their ssEsaqsstiwH flight from the Capital "civil defense". It was neither 

a sport nor a game to them hut a deadly serious necessity, a "dry run" of that 

horrendous day of xB3Sisij±ng reckoning, when, with a m;;zimum of 15 minutes of notice 

blasted into 

before the atomic bombs showered down on their marble edifices, they would flee 
to varied and secret installations all distant from the Capital, on trips requiring 
as much as several hours, and yet, somehow, although none could be outside the 
city by the time the bom^s incinerated it, all would magically survive, their 
dauntless ceu courage and sagacity intact and preserved, to lead the ashes and 
dust XBBigxHXHg surviving the holiocaust onward and upward. Secure in thejj make- 
believe sanctuaries of their make-believe world these r®d hatters of officialdom 
pretended to guide the destinies of us all for the next three days, not even their 
wives or mistresses knowing where they were. 

One of these refuges was a disembowelled mo\mtain near Greencastle, Pa,, 
Into this garguaitan hole in the earth had been builj what was then described as a 
"second Pentagon"^ as though this were something good and desireable. It was complete 

with all the amenities of the bureaucratic life, a self-contained and zkeIb?>b[M 0 e± 




self-sustaining island of life in the unending desolation that would be the rest 
of the country on that awful day. It had its own eoumimications with which it would 
be able to comi^unj.cate with the rest of the then non-existent world, sleeping and 
working accomodations, in short, everything, wi1h the last minute ineiusion^of^ 

§a earlier oversight - a bar and truckloads of cokes. Unending lines of helicopters 
shuttled the intellectual episcopate of the country into the gutted Pennsylvania 
mountain where they, with true dedication and no trace of disbelief, went through 
the motions of governing the land, mobilizing the few scorched and radioactive 

survivors to face the responsibilities sf and obligations of citizenship in the 
incinerated world. 

When the wailing of the sirens ended and i the remnants of the lower 
echelons of government returned to their regular duties I became preoecipied with 
finishing my deliveries. Soon the mockery of civilization and debasement of 
intelligence that had begun at noon was entirely out of my mind. It was a hot day 
and hastened to get done and home. It was about seven o’clock when, as I drew 

near the hen house,, I saw its door opened and halted the truck. Carve Price was 
standing in the doorway. 



"He has come down to cool the hen", I thought, "how thoughtful". 




”HiI” he cd-led to me from the doorway. "§il” I rewpOnded. "How's 



everything? C|jicfegins hot?" 

"Everything's okay. The chickens aren’t as hot as they are crazy." 

"Crazy?" Apprehension was beginning to claps its clammy grip around my 
heart. "Crazy? Ihstfre they doing?" 

"Right now ttqpsB they’re doing nothing except eating the litter” {Nothing, 
my thoughts interrupted with fears rising afresh, except eating indigestible 
sawdust mixed with their own mmure, and he calls it "nothing") But mist of the day 
they've been flying up in the air, into each other and the equipaent and the wall, 
like they was blind and wild. East as they’d settle down they’d rise up again, 
and when one went they all went," 

Almost as the fight fright drained the bllod from my body there was 
a tremenduous, unified squawk from all the hens, seemingly preeceded by the 
minutest shaving of a second by the beginning of a squawk of a single hen that 
apparently was the trigger for themass insanity. Through the doors and windows, 
despite the dense and choking cloud of dust they raised, we could seen the 
ceaseless aicS rising and falling of waves of chickens who accompanied themr 
panic with unendirg shrieks of hysteria. 

The old man couldn't stand it. Neither could Lil and I. As he 




cougiied and swap'fe the dust from tiis overalls 'tSiile walking away from the door I 
pulled the truck ahead and stopped it where the air w as clear, 

"What in the world happenedV” I asked the old man. 

"HapperedV Nothin* happened. Just like always. Nothin’ unusual. Well, 
in the morning, ar.yway. When I got back from lunch this was going on, just as you 
see it, Eatin’ that litter makes 'em crazy," 

"Stop ar.d think. Carve. Was there anything that could have scared themV” 
"Not as I know of, ^nless, maybe it was those funny airplanes." 

"Funny airplanesV You mean helicoptersV" 

”^eah, that it. There was lots of them," 

"LotsV" 

Oh, yeah. -Uozens. By Jack, they were low, too. Gould see 'em so 
clear, just like they were parked down the street. Funny looking things, 

aren't they^S What keeps ' em up and makes 'em go; Beckon its. that big fan 
on topi" 

"Stop and think, Carve.When did you see the first helicopters? Before 
or after you ate?" 

J.'U 

" either. While I was eatin', 'cause the noise was so loud it scared 



Rose, We were at the table. 




"All of them like those in the hen house? How about the pullets end 



the fryers?" 

"All the same, only the bigger th^ are the crazier they are. Never 
seen anything like it." 

Neither had I. Nor do I want to again, even if I don’t own the chickens 
who suddenly devote themselves to self-destruction. But for the next eight years 

we were never to raise a flock of hens without this affliction. 

Four hundred and fifty-four of the hens stopped laying and had to be 
disrosed of. They were an appreciable portion of our egg layers. It takes six months 

after you have the pullets before they begin tolaf to lay. Before you can get a 
pullet, the eggs has to be incubated for three weeks. And before the egg is incubated, 
the rooster has to get that gleam in his eye, the hatchery has to have uncommitted 

eggs and available space in its incubators. We couldn’t figure on having their 
replacements in production in less than eight months, and it would then take several 

more months until the eggs grew to the larger sizes. HaBxyra that our customers, 1 

like most people, preferred and for which they paid a premium, 

%en the full magnitude of the disaster that impended began to down 
upon uw we called friend Jesse the lawyer. "^anS Can’t do a thing about it," 
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lie assured us, as though, like all lawyers always seem to be, he was counsel 
for the other side. "You could probably get the Gqte rnment ’ s peimission to sue 
it, but what could you proveV You weren't home, and the old man is senile when 
he’s alert, so what kind of witnesses ya got‘.^l Don’t throw good money after bad. 
You’ll waste every cent you spend on asult. Just throw your shoulders back, dig 
in ggain and give it the old fi^tl" 

He sounded more like a cheerleader than a lawyer, but what could we 
dov Carge’s wits weren’t very nimble, and he was old and forgetful. There was 
ho telling what he’ d say if his mind got to wandering on the stand. And some of 
his favorite expressions, like "By ^ackl" and "Now You’re cardin’ Mr. Moxleyl", 
the meanings of which I’d never been able to extract from him, would certainly 
mystify the judge and make him wander about my only witness. 

So, we pulled another hitch in the belt ahd, aftmost from scratch, 
began again. / 

I tr V 5 

It was about thik time we learned about peacocks. Well, peacocks and 
peacocks and hens, I guess would be more accurate. Warden Rose, a neighbor about 
a quarter of a mile to the east, on the other side of the highway along which the 
town is strung, between whose property and ours hulks the largest building for 
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least 20 miles alomg the highway, the firehouse, was crazy about peacocfes. 

Pea hens, too, and buzzards, pheasants, raccoons and almost anything else he 

could capture. But especiilly was he proud of his beautiful peacock. He just 

loved to see it strutting around, its tail of indeseribablp beauty tanned out in 
of whirls and flashes of color 

a displa^^/iinri vailed in nature, Ward loved that cock so much h© wouldn^t restrain 
him. Of course, his place was fenced in, and for the pheasants and quail it was 
fenced over, too. But not for that cock, i^e was free as ±3n* advice, going and 
coming when and whs re he pleased, and if and as he wanted. 

It was nothing to drive into Hyattstown and then have to wait for that 
cock to strut accross the road. He flew from Ward’s to the road, and then decided 
to walk. As he got to know the town, he more or less laid out a dialy itinerary 
for himself. His first stop was Aunt Maude’s, ^t is odd but true that lil had but 
two aunts living in town, and both were named "Maude Burdette", The cock began his 
tour of the town at the bottom of the hill, visitng the tiny chic en house of that 
Maude, and ended it near the upper end of town, with the second ^'^aude Burdette. 

I never did learn where he flew from there, but to the first Mgude arid bettreen the 
two of them he might just as well pa have been pinioned, for he never flew. He 
pranced and strutted, on the path or the highway, wherever he atobitrarily decided. 



daring people not to get out of his way and cars and trucks to run oTer him. The 
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wonder is it nevei* happened, 

■‘^eople always knew exactly where in town Ward's peacock was by the 
location of tiae shrieking brakes, ■imagine tte consternation of strangers driving 
through our town e»n seeing this apparaition majestically strutting unconcernedly 
in front of them, ten to twelve feet of tail fanned out in a magnifieint display 
of contempt and Tmconeern, 

t/ 

Until that year s^had never been near a peacock during the breeding 

season, which coincides with the lengthening of succeeding days in the spring. 

One night just before bedtime ^ii and I were sitting behind the house enjoying 
a moment of fragrant peace in the quiet of the night air and the presence of 
the sweet scents of the gXBannsg flora come to life again. It was the kind of 
precious, restful moment dear to all married couples at day’s end, and especially 
cherished by those whose muscles ache from a long day of toil. The quiet spirit 
of the tranquility and bliss of life smoothes out the knots in the muscles and 
ennobles the soul with an appreciation of thew wonder and abiding majecty of Nature. 
Speech is then ush hushed, like lover's private murmurings. is almost super- 
fluous. 

■^il and I were both leaning back in collaipsible lawn chairs, immersed 
in the blanketing beauty of the world. I was puffing my pipe, admiring the stars 
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and lost in reminj.scenees of childhoods openfsmonthed entranconent of the 
stories of the consetllations. 

SuddenJ.y the bliss was shattered by the most horrible and penetrating 

shriek. 

”Helpl” ”HelpI” Just as clear and paralyzing as the bloodcurdling 
cry of a lusty- lurtged woman whose throat is about to be slit that agonizing 
call so startled me I collapsed the chair, 

”Hy G-od, Lil, "I cried as I scrambled to me ifleet, somebody’s being 
killed. That ehil].ing scream echoed and re-eehoed as I feld to thehouse to phone 
hte police. Lil stopped me just in time, 

"That's the mating call of the peacock, " she told me, recalling tha t 
from her childhood. Isn’t it scarey?” I had nerer seen peacocks except in a zoo. 
"You sure?" I demanded. That word "helpl" was so clear, and the 

tone so imperious I could not believe it." 

"■^es, I'm sure. Beulah Rose told me Ward just got a pair. It must 

be their' s," 

So, some months later, when I again heard that ghastly screech so 

what 

reminiscent of an agonized woman in her final despair, I knew where it was. And 
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I knew where it W5is from th,e awful hysterical cackling gfxiisxfe®* the volume of 
which I momentarily expected to unroof the henhouse. As I ran to the building to 

chase the intruder, he flew around it, seeking an -unscreened window or door 
by which he could enter and indulge his lascivity ousness. Each time he flew 
past an opening, that massive tail snaking in graceful undulations behind hin 
the shadow it east precipitated pandemonium anew inside. I could feel the 
shaking (St the buj.lding as it vibrated to the beating panic of the chickens 

as I drew near it,. 

Chasing that wretched but beautiful creature whose singlemindedness was 

so apparent and who calls so urgent was a sweaty exercise in futility. Each time 

1 drew near he befit those massive wings and eased himself into the air, sweeping 

around to the other side, -^nd each time he uttered that imperious cry, so charming 
and enticing 

to the peafowl it curdled the blood of the hens as it did mim . 

in desparation I ran back to the house, told Lil to phone Ward, and 

attempting to . . 

returned to the futility of restogfegg calm to the distraught, bewildered and 

thoroughly panic-stricken hens, a half hour or so later Var drove up, enviously 
in no great hurry,, 

" I shouted at him in dispair and anger, "Sure took you 



"Christ, man. 




a hell of 8 long time to drive a quarter of a mile. Get that damned monster of 
yours out of here, and quick, too, or I’ll kill it.” 

"lifhat’ei you trouble?" he asked, cilmly, undisturbed by the terrible 
clsmmor from within the building. "It’s only a bird,” 

"Only 8 bird?" I demanded, almost apoplectic with rage andninfuriated 
by his insensitivity. "Only a birdi" I shouted. "Listen to my chickens and tell me 
it’s "only a bird’i I" 

"Well, they’re oniy chickens, " he replied in eloquent unconcern. 

"Now you listen to me. Ward Rose, ” I bellowed, by now barely able to 
restrain myself, " We live off of those chickens. They are important to us. 

Your damned peacock would have ruined them if they hadn’t already been ruined. 

Few eggs as we’re getting, we haven’t enough for our customers. Next time that 

devilish things comes here I’m shooting him." T meant it, too, and he read me 
loud and clear. It only angered him, 

"He flys, G-od meant him to fly. How can I keep him home?" His feoice 
was rising too, and his eyes blinked nervously while his head and his arms 
shook. I expected us to come to blows momentarily, andl was looking forward to it, 

to a release from the frustration of the impossible situation created by the 



impossible selfislmess of this thing in the shape of a man 
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"How you do it doesn’t concern me. That you do it better concern you, 

for the next time he’s on my property. I’ll shoot the son-of-a-bithc^, and I mean 
it. I can’t have this, and my chickens cant take it.” 

”Too bad about you and your chickens," he mimieed me. 

"Now Ward, I’ve had it. Get that damned thing and get it and youself 
off my property, and right now ." 

He began to move off after his fowl, muttering as he did that he’d 
teach me scmething or other if I shot it. I returned to the house, so aroused 
the swollen bloodvessels in my throat impeded breathing and so shaken 1 felt like 

an advanced case of palsy. While I tried to regain my composure, watched him 
through the window, 

"I think he’s afraid of it," she finally announced, by the time my heart 
beat had lowered to a mere twice normal. "He gets near it but doesn't really try 
to grab it." 

That’s just the way it was. Ward would ease up behind his bird, who 
suddenly seemed to have lost the power of flight, and would try and shoo it in the 
general direction of his home. Each time the peacock would dash a few steps to the 
side and the whole silly game started all over again. 
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finally, frustration took hold of Ward, too. We could hear its 
hundred 

elofuent expression from seTeral yards away. They were not terms of endearment he 

addressed at this object, the most beautiful he possessed, nor were they expressions 

of encouragement, or cajolery. They were and endless, monotonous flow of the 

unimiginative profanity of a countryman. Their repetition merely bored that 

peacock, who content himself with staying an arms length ahead of his ovsner. 

stubbornly 

It made! one mistake, however. V7hile/det ermine d not to fly, it forgot 
its determination and walked right up against a fence. At that moment Ward over- 
camie his fear long enough to drasp its tail, at the same time swinging upward 
to heave the creature over the barrier and start it homeward, rightened, the 
peacock suddenly beat out with his his powerful wings. And there stood ?/ard, 

slack-jawed, with the entire beautiful tail in his surprised hands. 

I’uriously, he hurled those gorgeous feathers of unbelievable legnth 
to the earth and das. abandoned himself to his anger, junping up and down like a 
comic-strip character, completely the captive of his hnchoate rage and unrelieved 
frustration. 

Once over the fence, the peacock walked straight as a die for his 
home, his sense of direction undistorted by the buildings in between. W'ard sulked 
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xmliappily behind him. 

Relations between ns had never been cordial, for there was little we 
had in common, I found him one of the most barren of the inhabitants of the 
intellectual desert in which we live and he made it clear enough t-erms- he 
found nothing attractive in me* Unlike so many of the uneducated byt solid 
citizens of the co’ontryside, he reflected no serious interests or concerns, 
and conversation with him was limited to fox-hunting or dogs. The things that 
interested me would have baffled and dismayed him. 

That incident put a further chill on our relations. But when that 
peacock returned, aw he did, several times thereafter, I could never bring myself 
to shoot him, -^il called Ward, if she were home, and Ward’s wife, if she were 
home, came for the bird. 

With the passage of time I grew apprehensive, for we had gradually 

rid outselves of the unproductive hens and would soon be housing their replacements. 

One Sunday when Bay Beulah came to retrieve their fowl I told her, with an assurance 

that she detected, the next time, despite my unkept threats, would certainly be 

again 

the last. But when it came. I/could not bring myself to destroy a thing of beauty, 
no matter what kind of nuisance he was to us. instead I thou^t of a strategem 
that worked. It was my only successful relationship with a Iwayer, and 
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had 8 lamentably increasing number of legal coatacts since. 

State’s 

The HMsij attorney asenred me It waa quite illegal for t>e bird 
to treapaaa on my property, eyen though he could redall no precidenta Involving 
peacocks from either law school or his experience. 

"Just come down and swear out a warrant," he said. 

"my don’t you just call him and tell him he’s got to keep it home?" 

I asked. 

"That'a not the way it’e done. You drive down here to the courthouae, 
you swear out a warrant, we serve it and then we prosecute. It's an open and shut 
case, and that should be the end of you troubles," 

"Okay, I do that. Then you have another ease totake to court. Don’t you 
have enough work no.^ And isn’t this mess sticky enough now without me rubbing his 
stubborn, ignorant irace in the mud? I don’t want to hurt or embarass the man; I 
only wi|nt him to keep that shrieking demon home.” 

"So, sue him." 

If have to, I will, Buu if you, please , would only phone him and 
teU him that I have phone:"^ you and you have told me the law, and if he doesn’t 
keep It home M you’ll have to prosecute when I swaer swear out a warrant ani 
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I'm going to do it if it happens again, isn’t that little phone call worth the 
few minutes it will tlcae if it cuts down on your work' loadV And it'll be more 
pleasant in this small town, too.” 

Ultimately, he agreed to try it. It was irregular, but maybe it was 
the best idea, 

I heard about that phone call. Most of th= men in town were talking 
about it, although they fell silent whenever I approached and that was the topic 

of conversation. It seems as though Ward had rather obdurate with the legal 
official, who thereupon had fouhd a few choice words, both legal and non-legal, 
about his intractibility. 

■^ntransigient to the end, Ward never covered the peacock's pen. 
Actually, all he needed to was patch a hole in the wire covering. But, with a 
devotion to the freedom of his pet, he could not bring himself to fonfine him. 

Instead, he gave him to a man who lived with chicken-less enighbors. 




